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Turning the Joke 


ag WINTER, as we shoveled snow from walks and driveways, rodq 
over slippery highways, tried to content ourselves with indoor pla 
when everything in us was crying to be outdoors, we wondered if Ma 

and spring would ever really come. Now when the sun is moving north; 
ward and winds are fresh and invigorating, but not so bitter, we wonder 


why we ever questioned. As I took a favorite walk along a little hata 


road this morning the willows overhanging a brook covered with a thin 
film of ice were so yellow and full of new life that they looked as if they 
might burst into leaf any moment and a cardinal kept calling from the 
topmost branch of an old sycamore tree. I thought, how patient and con- 
fident everything in nature seems to be, that is, everything but ourselves 

That set me thinking, thinking how foolish it is to fret and grumble 
at the weather. I know that winter brings cold and ice and snow here in 
Missouri, just as I know that July and August will bring heat. Righi 
there I decided to take a lesson in patience and learn to laugh at su 
things as the weather. 

Perhaps you would like to take the lesson with me. If you would, 
we shall begin with the March winds, and in place of fretting at them 
we shall just run with them and laugh when they snatch papers out 0 
our hands and pull and tug at our coats or skirts, and take hats and ca 
flying through the air. We know that we cannot change the winds, 
let’s turn the joke on them—if we laugh at their blustering, they cann 
hurt or fret us. 

This way of handling March winds works with many other proble 
too. For more than a year now your copies of WEE WiIspoM have been 
coming to you without being wrapped, and perhaps yon have been im- 
patient and tretful, just as I have, because sometimes the bright covers 


were soiled or torn. We talked with God about this problem, and then} 


waited patiently and happily for Him to show us how to solve it. Now the 
way has 7 for us to get new, costly machinery, and your magazines 
will soon be coming to you in a nice, clean wrapper, perhaps next month. 


We are thankful for the new machinery that will help us to get yo 
magazines to you unsoiled and untorn. Shall we all say, ‘““Thank You, 
God, for helping us to laugh and be happy as we waited.” 


Editor. 
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March never marches; 
He hippity-hops! 
Like children who skip pa 
To the candy shops! 
He never walks— a 
He hips-and-skips; 
He calls to the birds 
And whistles his lips! 


He shouts to the buds, 
“It’s time you’re awake!” 
He climbs up the maples 
And gives them a shake! 
He dusts off the hills 
And blows off the snow, 
And coaxes the grass 
That is starting to show. 


He runs and he gallops, 
He capers and reels; 
Does cartwheels and stunts 

And flips on his heels! 
March never marches; 

He skips and hops; 
He turns somersaults 


And flippity-flops! 
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THE OUTSIDE 


BY NELL DUNKIN 


ARY KUKAINUS looked around the 

bright sixth grade classroom. It was so 
much nicer than any other classroom she had 
ever seen. She tried not to think of the makeshift 
rooms that had been used for classes in the Dis- 
placed Persons Camp. Mother and Father had 
said for her always to start remembering when 
the big ship had come into the harbor at New 
York. 

She sat very straight, and barely let her eyes 
wonder so that she might see as many as possible 
of her classmates without moving her head. They 
were all talking to one another, but she could 
not imagine doing it in the classroom. 

“Hi!” The girl in front of her suddenly turned 
and spoke. Mary smiled, but her voice caught in 
her throat so that she could not speak. 

“What's your name?” asked the girl. 

“Mary Kukainus,” Mary answered, almost in 
a whisper. 

“Mary what?” the girl frowned. “Oh, you're 
one of the DP family, aren’t you?” Then she 


-smiled in a more interested way. “My name's 


June Anderson.” 

She didn’t seem to expect Mary to repeat her 
name, so Mary just smiled back at her. 

“Are you in the sixth grade?” June asked next. 

“Yes,” Mary said carefully. “Miss Brown tell 
me.” If she spoke very slowly, she was able to 
speak English quite well. They always spoke 
it at home, because Mother and Father said that 
they were Americans now. 

“Can you read?” June persisted. 

Mary nodded her head vigorously. She thought 
it a queer question. 

Miss Brown went to the front of the room, 
and the children stopped most of their talking. 
Mary thought that the teacher was very pretty 
with her light, short hair curled around her head, 
and she listened very carefully to every word 
Miss Brown was telling them about books and 
fees. She wasn’t sure what fees meant, but Miss 
Brown had been so kind that surely she would 
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explain later. It was something about money. 
Then Miss Brown said, “I want to introduce 
to you our new classmate, Mary Kukainus. She 
has come all the way from Latvia. She can un- 
derstand English better than she can speak it. 
You can help her by speaking slowly and cor- 
rectly yourselves.” Miss Brown smiled at Mary, 
while every boy and girl in the room turned and 
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looked at her. Some were ready 
to smile. Mary smiled a little 
smile, although she felt half 
afraid of all these boys and 
gitls she wanted as friends. 


She was happy just to be 
here, and to be part of this 
American school. Everything 
was interesting and new to her. 
She was fascinated by Miss 
Brown, who seemed to consider 
every child a friend as well as 
a pupil. Time for the rest 
period came, and she felt shaky 
in her stomach. What would 
she do? She didn’t know any of 
these boys and girls. 


Mary soon found out what 
she would do, as she became 
the center of a large group in 
a minute or two. She managed to look around 
the circle. She saw interest and curiosity in the 
eyes of her classmates, but not until she came 
to a pair of eyes as dark as her own did she find 
any real friendliness. 

“What was it like in the Displaced Persons 
Camp?” was the first question put to her. “We've 
heard that it was really a nightmare.” 

“A nightmare? I do not know what you mean,” 
Marty said carefully. 

“He means that it wasn’t any fun,” explained 
another boy. 

“Did you have to wear the same dress for 
months?” asked a girl. 

Mary looked at them and said, “I do not like 
to talk about it.” 

They looked disappointed. One or two chil- 
dren left the group, but most of them stayed, 
still standing in a circle around her. 

“Come on, tell us something,” one boy said. 
“Something really gruesome.” 

She did not understand the word gruesome, but 
she did see that they did not intend to let her 
forget that she was not one of them. 

She glanced quickly around. She wanted to 
tun, but there was no chance. She swallowed 
hard and tried to think of something to tell 
them. If only they would let her forget, or even 
tell them about her home before the terrible war 
came close. 

The girl with the friendly eyes stepped close 
to her and slipped an arm around her. The girl 
faced the others and said, “Let her alone. If 


Mother came to class and brought 
a number of mats, bags, and rugs. 


I'd been in one of those camps, 
I wouldn’t want to talk about 
it either, and neither would 
you, Bob Davis.” She drew 
Mary through the group. 
“Come on, and I'll show you 
some of the things we made 
in handcraft class last semester. 
They are still in the display case 
in the hall.” 


The case was full of pottery 
bowls. “We made these and 
then painted the Indian designs 
on them,” explained the girl. 
“By the way, my name is Vir- 
ginia Moore.” 

Mary smiled at her grateful- 
ly. She was so glad to get away 
from the curious eyes of the 
rest. “These are pretty, Vir- 
ginia,” she answered in her slow way. “I never 
see anything like them.” 

“This semester we are going to do some weav- 
ing,” Virginia went on. “I can hardly wait. Most 
of the kids just make little rugs for their little 
sisters’ doll houses, or something like that. But I 
want to make a scarf, or something really nice.” 

Mary was delighted with the thought of weav- 
ing. Mother had taught weaving in their school 
in the days that seemed so long ago, Recently she 
had taught Mary many designs and Mary had 
learned to make them quite well. Before she 
could tell this to Virginia the bell rang, and they 
were soon back in the schoolroom. If only there 
were no rest period. Mary thought. 

In the next few days, Mary learned that rest 
periods need not be disliked when she had such 
a good friend as Virginia Moore to be with her. 
Virginia showed her about the school, and kept 
telling her about the things the class had done in 
other years until Mary felt almost as if it was 
her class, too. 

She learned about the time that Bob Davis 
brought a snake to school and June Anderson 
thought it was a toy one until it crawled up on 
her desk while she was studying. She heard about 
the play that the class gave last year, when Vir- 
ginia got the measles at the last minute and could 
not be in it. Some of the things were funny and 
some were not, but all were interesting to Mary, 
because they helped her to become acquainted 
with the class. 

A few of the children continued to ask ques- 
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tions that made her unhappy to answer. She 
wanted to forget those things. She also wanted 
to belong to the group, and not to feel like an 
outsider. 

One day during a planning period, June said, 


_ “Miss Brown, why don’t you have Mary tell us 


about Latvia? She could tell us how they farm 
and raise things. I think peasants are very in- 
teresting, and we should take advantage of hav- 
ing one with us to tell about her country.” 
Mary saw Miss Brown frown at this speech, 
and she resented being called a peasant in such 
a tone. In Latvia hard-working farm people are 
called peasants and they contribute much to their 
country’s welfare. She remembered having seen 


peat the process so that he would not get into 
trouble. When she came to Mary, she said, “Did 
you understand all that I said about warping 
it?” 

“Yes, Miss East,” Mary said politely. “May 
I start now?” 

Her hands began the task confidently. Miss 
East watched in amazement. “Have you done 
this before?” she asked. 


“Yes, Miss East,” Mary replied. “You see, 
my mother taught me. She likes to weave, and 
she makes very beautiful things. She taught 
weaving in our school when I was, little.” 

“Would she come and show us some of her 
things?” asked the teacher. 


them working on farms when 
Mother and Father had taken 
her into the country for a holi- 
day. Maybe Mother and Father 
would think it was all right for 
her to remember this. 

When Miss Brown turned to 
her, she stood by her seat and 
said, “I shall be glad to tell 
about Latvia. It is not my coun- 
try now, but it was my home, 
and it gave me my father and 
mother. I cannot tell you much 
about the country people, for I 
lived in a large city. My father 
was a biology teacher. He is a 
gardener now, because that is 
the job which was offered him 
by the agency.” She went on to 
tell about Latvia as she remem- 


March Wind 
By Maye V. Crow 


March Wind is asking a ques- 
tion today. 
“Who-o-o-0? Who-o-o-0?” I 
hear her voice say. 
“Who did it? Who did it? 
Who-o0-0-0-0-0-0?” 

So Ill answer her question! 
“You did it, you-u-u-u! 

You sailed my boat down the 
river for me, 

You made my kites fly as high 
as a tree, 

You made the elm leaves start 
dancing in glee. 

You did it! You did it! 
You-u-u-u-u-u-u!” 


“Til ask her,” Mary smiled. 
She was proud of her pretty 
mother, as well as of the pretty 
things that she could make. 
Then her heart sank. This was 
just another way that she was 
different. No one else had a 
mother who could weave like 
that. 


The day came when Mother 


came to class and brought a. 


number of mats, bags, and 
small rugs that she had made. 
Miss East was delighted with 
them. The boys and girls had 
a hard time keeping their eyes 
on the various articles. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” whis- 
pered the girls. Some of the 
boys whistled under their 


bered it when she was a very 

little girl. She had been too young to remember 
very much, but the boys and girls listened in an 
interested way. 

She sat down at last, but she felt very un- 
happy. Her classmates were curious and in- 
terested in what she had to say, but they were 
not really her friends. Only Virginia truly liked 
her and was her friend. Virginia was interested 
first in her and in what they could do together, 
and not in what Mary had done before in a life 
that was strange to everyone here. 

Finally weaving time came in the handcraft 
class. The looms were familiar things to Mary. 
Her eyes sparkled as she saw them. Miss East 
showed the entire class how to warp the hand 
looms, but she asked this first time that the pu- 
pils wait until she could watch each of them re- 
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' breath. Mary knew that meant 
that her mother was lovely. 

“Mary and I are working on a rug for her 
room now,” Mother told the class. “Some of you 
study to play the piano, while others study 
painting. Some have a hobby of taking pictures, 
while others collect things. Mary and I like to 
weave. She is studying designing of fabrics, and 
weaving is also our hobby.” 

“Would you teach me more about weaving, 
Mrs. Kukainus?” Miss East asked. 

“I should be glad to do it,” answered Mother. 
Mary smiled happily. Miss East acted as if 
Mother were someone special, and also as if she 
were another teacher. She didn’t think Mother 
was strange or different, like an outsider. 

Mary turned to look at the boys and girls 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Words and music by Beth Milliken Joerger 
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When a March wind blows, Whena March wind blows, It whis-tles by our 
L ] j 
wind - ows, And leavesdance gai I on the trees— Oh, a mer - ry 
March wind is a_ strong breeze! When a March wind blows, When a 
T 
March windblows, It takes my hat and a-way it goes. I fol - low 
T | T i 
af - ter and it’s fun— Oh, mer - ry March wind makes me _ run! 
» 
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Stranger the Neighborhood 


Ain 


RULAND WALTNER 


What the Story Told Before 


Gregg Calhoun had come to live 
with the Andrews and their small 
twins, Tad and Taffy, while the 
orphanage where he lived was be- 
ing repaired. 

The Pittengers and their son 
Butch were the Andrew’s next-door neighbors. The 
Pittengers, especially Butch, resented Gregg’s 

Gregg was enjoying working in the Andrew’s 
yard, but selfish, overbearing Butch seemed to find 
his pleasure in interfering with Gregg’s work. Mrs. 
Andrews came out and gave Gregg some money and 
told him to take Butch down to the store and buy him 
a soda. Butch said, “If you are going to pay for the 
sodas, I'll buy you a present to take back to the 
orphanage.” This made Gregg angry. 

When Butch kicked his new bicycle into a wall and 
almost wrecked it, Gregg was filled with resentment. 
Why, should Butch have so much, just to destroy, and 
he have so little! 


WALTER 


Part Two 


(HE SUN was behind a cloud, and the wind 
was blowing fresh with the promise of rain. 
Gregg walked silently under the leafing 
spring trees. Butch seemed neither to notice the 
silence of his companion nor to care about it as 
they went to the Carter store for their sodas. He 
bubbled happily, as if having another boy to 
talk with was unusual and good. 
“You're not a sissy,” he said. 
“I hope not,” Gregg answered with a grin. 
“I guess orphans can’t be,” Butch said, 


“They've got to learn to take care of themselves. 
If you were around here all the time, we could 
have lots of fun. See that?” 

He pointed to the street below them. Work- 
men were loading a city truck with the last roll 
of wooden fencing that had barred traffic while 
a sewer line was being laid and the pavement 
over it was being repaired. 

“The new sewer’s done, and they’re going,” 
Butch said. He winked, as if his words should 
mean something special to Gregg. “Dad says 
it’s the biggest in this end of the State, and 
the city won’t need it that big for twenty years.” 

The workmen climbed into the truck and 
drove away. As they passed the boys, the men 
waved a friendly greeting. Gregg waved back, 
but he kept wondering why Butch was so in- 
terested in sewers. All cities must have them 
to carry off waste and heavy rains. They are 
huge underground tunnels, and no one thinks 
much about them unless the sewers get stopped 
up and cause trouble. 

The truck rounded a corner and rolled out of 
sight. The boys were alone on the street, but 
Butch dropped his voice to almost a whisper as 
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if he were afraid that he might be overheard. 

“Have you ever been in a sewer?” he asked. 

Gregg shook his head. 

“You've missed half your life!” Butch de- 
clared. “I gave the Steptoe gang on the West 
Side my new ball bat just so they'd let me go 
down into theirs, once. I’ve been in this one lots 
of times after hours, when the work gang was 
gone.” 

“What's the fun of that?” Gregg asked. 

“Plenty,” Butch answered. “It’s just like a 
cave. No one can find you, or even know you're 
down there. You can stand straight up in it, and 
there’s a sort of walk along the side, too. Dad 
says lots of big pipes don’t have them. But this 
one does.” 

“How do you get in?” Gregg asked curiously. 

“Easy!” Butch grinned. “See that iron cover?” 
He pointed to a metal disk in the pavement. 
“Prop it up with a stick, and slide in. When you 
let go and drop, throw out your hand and knock 
the stick away so the lid falls back in place. But 
you can’t get out this way. You've got to follow 
the sewer two blocks down the: street to the 
park. A little iron ladder runs up the side of 
the sewer there, and you can climb out through 
the manhole. Evenings, I never try it. Folks turn 
their dogs loose then, and the dogs run there and 
bark like wild.” 

“I'd be more afraid of drowning than of being 
bitten by a dog,” Gregg said. 

“It’s so big, the water’s never deep,” Butch 
said. ‘‘Nobody’d drown unless there was a flood. 
And I wouldn’t be fool enough to go down dur- 
ing a flood.” 

“If there was a cloudburst on the other side 
of town,” Gregg reminded him, “you wouldn’t 
know it, and it could flood here with you in it. 
Besides, gas collects in places like this.” 

“It’s dangerous! So what?” Butch said coldly. 
“Do you want to play with dolls?” 


Gregg turned and looked back. 


= 


Gregg flushed. He may have sounded as if he 
were afraid, but he was not. He was just trying 
to count chances and to explain his feeling that 
they had no more right getting down into a 
sewer than they would have going into a private 
home, and that any laws to keep them out were 
made for their protection. 

“Forget it,” he said. “Let’s get those sodas!” 

The Carter store was a big building, the 
greater part of a block in length. The soda 
fountain was in the center, flanked on one side 
by candy counters and on the other by display 
cases heaped with toys. The two boys stopped to 
look at windup clowns and walking ducks and 
horses, gray mice that scampered along as if they 
were alive, and green rubber snakes that slith- 
ered realistically. 

While Butch watched them, fascinated, Gregg 
drifted on to the sporting goods display. Al- 
though he never had much money to buy things, 
he liked to look at tennis racquets and balls, and 
at baseball bats, masks, and gloves. 

At the end of the counter, he saw the kind 
of glove he had always wanted. He put it on. 
It fitted his hand, and it was as smooth and 
supple as his own muscles. Gregg drove a 
clenched fist into the glove with a resounding 
smack, and felt the satisfying spring of the 
leather. He had never seen anything he had 
wanted more—or had less chance of getting. 
Reluctantly he pulled it off. 

A clerk sauntered up. 

“Nice glove,” he said. “Do you want it?” 

“I sure do,” Gregg said longingly. “It’s swell. 


= 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, this day 
I run to meet, 

With happy heart. 
And eager feet. 


But what do I use for money?” 
The clerk smiled. 

Butch stopped beside him, a 
package under his arm. He 
glanced at the glove. 

“It’s not bad,” he said pa- 
tronizingly. “But it’s cheap.” 

“Not bad!” The words ex- 
ploded on Gregg’s tongue. “It’s 
the best glove I ever saw! And 
I wouldn’t call six-fifty cheap.” 

“O.K.,” Butch said hastily. 
“But what about that soda?” 

There were no other custom- 
ers at the fountain. The boys 
climbed onto green-uphol- 

_stered stools with padded 
cherry-colored backs. The stools 
turned smoothly with every 
shift of their bodies. While 
they were waiting for their 


sodas, Butch opened his pack- 


age. Inside of it was a toy 
snake. He slipped a key into a 
socket under its neck, wound a 
spring, and put the toy on the 
counter and let it go. The snake 
glided along the smooth, white 
marble, coiling and striking as 
it went. 

“This is what I call keen!” 
he exclaimed. “It'll scare folks 
silly! Can’t you see the kids 
squeal and run? But it cost my 
whole dollar, so I can’t get you 
a present.” 
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“That's all right,” Gregg 
said absently. He was still 
thinking of the glove, almost 
feeling it, smooth and pliable, 
on his hand. “I didn’t expect 
you to.” 


Butch looked at him half 
angrily, as if he thought that 
Gregg had not believed that he 
had meant to get a present for 
him to take back to the orphan- 
age. 
“See here,” he said. “You 
liked that glove, didn’t you?” 

Gregg nodded. 

“Then you and I'll get it.” 

Before Gregg could ask 
Butch what he meant, the foun- 
tain boy brought their sodas. 
Gregg paid for them with the 
money Mrs. Andrews had given 
him, and then the boys were 
alone again. Butch took a long 
draw on the two straws that 
bristled from the top of his 
glass. Gregg did the same, 
and let the cold, sweet cream 
mixture drift slowly over his 
tongue. He wanted to enjoy 
every drop of it, for weeks 
probably would elapse before 
he got another. Butch moved 
close and lowered his voice. 


“I belonged to the Pirates, 
once,” he said. “You couldn’t 
be one till you'd swiped some- 
thing out of a store. It was 
easy. Now, when we're done 
with our sodas, I'll talk to the 
clerk and get him to show me 
something on the other side of 


the counter. You sneak off the’ 


glove, and beat it. Push it up 
under your sweater. No one’ll 
see.” 

“What do you mean?” Gregg 
stammered. But he knew. 


The glove danced before his 
eyes. He could almost feel it 
on his hand. Just thinking of it 
made him dizzy with longing. 
He could print his name on the 


back with indelible ink—one 
letter on the thumb and one on 
each of the fingers. He could 
catch any ball with that glove. 
And, as Butch had said, if they 
worked together, getting the 
glove would be easy. 

- Only, it would not be! Every 
time he wore the glove, or even 
looked at it, he would recall 
that he had stolen it. Instead of 
preparing himself to be part of 
a family, he would be a thief, 
preparing himself to go to jail! 

“What's the matter?” Butch 
asked. “Don’t you think we can 
do it?” 

“Oh, I guess we can,” Gregg 
said soberly. “I was just think- 
ing about afterward. I'd be a 
thief. Whether I was caught or 
not, I'd know it. And no one 
would want to adopt a thief. 
Besides, I wouldn’t really de- 
serve to get a home.” 

Butch sucked up the last 
drop of his soda, and then bent 
the straw over the top of his 
glass. 

“Aw, what’s so wonderful 
about a home?” he demanded. 
“All a fellow’s folks do is nag 
him and bawl him out. I'd 
rather have fun—adventure, 
thrills, lots of things! But may- 
be I was wrong about you. 
Maybe you are a sissy!” 

Gregg put his spoon care- 
fully into his glass and slid off 
his stool. He wanted to knock 
Butch off his. This surprised 
Gregg, for he seldom got into 
a fight, but Butch was always 
doing or saying something that 
made him fighting mad. He did 
not want anyone to call him a 
sissy. And he did want the 
glove. But he wanted a home, 
too. He had never felt more 
mixed up and uncertain. 

“I’m going back to the An- 
drews,” he said bluntly. Butch 
shrugged. “So long,” he said, 
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ber snake into its box. 

Gregg walked slowly away. 
He did not glance toward the 
sporting goods counter, because 
he had a feeling that the sooner 
he got out of the store, the bet- 
te. The glove kept drawing 
him back to it, like a magnet. 

At last, he was outside. A 
few big drops of rain were 
splattering down, but they 
stopped suddenly as spring 
showers often do. The air felt 
fresh and clean, and -Gregg 
drew a deep breath. He was 
glad that he was here, just a 
boy without money or home or 
friends. But he was still friends 
with himself! 

All at once, he knew that he 
had found out something im- 
portant. It is harder to be 
friends with yourself, he real- 
ized, than it is with anyone else! 
You may pretend to be some- 
thing that you are not, and fool 
other people for a while into 
being friends with you, but 
you cannot fool yourself. This 
seemed strange and a little 
complicated, but it was not. 
When you do something small 
and mean, you know it, and you 
have to keep on knowing it and 
remembering that you are the 
kind who does small, mean 
things. 

He was thinking so hard that 
he did not realize that he had 
crossed the street and that he 
was not conscious of people 
around him. But he heard a 
sudden commotion in Cartet’s 
store. 

He turned and looked back. 
Butch dodged out of the store, 
fan into an alley, and disap- 
peared into a driveway between 
two apartment buildings. He 
still had the box containing the 
tubber snake under one arm, 
but the other arm was pressed 


hard over a bulge in his base- 
ball shirt. Was it the glove? 
Had Butch taken it? 

The next moment, the clerk 
who had asked Gregg if he 
wanted to buy the glove ran out 
of the store. At his heels came 
a policeman and a swarm of 
customers. The policeman and 
several men ran down the alley. 
Butch must already have been 
out of sight, for they ran past 
the driveway. Gregg thought 
that, with the head start that 
Butch had, no one could catch 
him. He thought, too, with an 
instinct as sure as if Butch had 
told him, that the boy would 
head for the new sewer to hide 
in it. Gregg wondered what he 
should do. 

He felt a sudden pity for 
Butch. Here was a boy who had 
everything that Gregg wanted 
—money, toys, parents, a home. 
Did Butch call this fun, being 
chased like an animal by those 
who should be his friends, and 
having to remember that he was 
a thief? He could not hide in 
the sewer forever, and eventu- 
ally both the police and Mr. 
Carter, might go to his home to 
talk with his father and mother 
about him. If he really stole the 
glove, he might be sent to a 
reform school, and he would 
have disgraced his parents and 
himself, and lost his home! 

Gregg’s heart ached for 
Butch. Perhaps, if someone 
could make him understand 
what he was doing, he would 
return the glove to the store 
and then take whatever punish- 
ment might come, instead of 
hiding till the police found him 
and dragged him back. Return- 
ing the glove would be the first 
step toward straightening out 
the tangle Butch had got him- 
self into. 

Gregg turned the corner and 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


With joy I speak 
My bedtime prayer: 
“Praise God that good 
Is everywhere.” 


began to run toward the sewer. 
Another sprinkle of rain was 
falling by the time he reached 
the manhole. A few rain crows 
were calling in the trees along 
the parking. A Persian cat 
streaked across the pavement, 
its long fur dragging as it hur- 
ried along. Otherwise the street 
was deserted. 


Gregg approached the sewer 
cautiously. The big iron cover 
was caught against the rim on 
one side and stood up from the 
pavement slightly because of a 
piece of wood wedged under it. 
He raised the lid and peered 
down. Inside the sewer, all was 
dark, but a narrow ribbon of 
running water gleamed below 
him. 

“Butch!” he called softly. 

“Go away!” Butch’s whisper 
was frantic. ‘“Someone’ll . see 
you, you big lug!” 

Gregg did not stop to think 
how being found with a thief— 
if Butch was one—might affect 
him. He did not stop to think 
that many people might believe 
the old adage “Birds of a 
feather flock together,” and 
that they might believe that he, 
too, was a thief. All he thought 
of was helping Butch. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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T WAS Saturday morning, and Michael had 
been running errands for his Uncle Jim. 
When he finished, Uncle Jim gave him a crisp 
new dollar bill. Michael ran to show it to his 
sister Susan. 

“Oh, goody!” Susan cried, when she saw it. 
“Now you can pay back the money you owe me.” 

“How much do I owe you?” Michael asked, 
frowning. 

“Well, let me think,” said Susan. “You've 
been borrowing from me every week for quite 
some time. Altogether, you owe me thirty cents.” 

Michael frowned harder. That was his great- 
est trouble. He was always seeing so many things 
to buy that he never could stay within his al- 
lowance. Besides the thirty cents he owed Susan, 
he owed Paul ten cents; Jimmy, fifteen cents; and 
Mother, twenty cents. If he were to pay back 
what he owed now, he couldn’t buy that shiny 
flashlight he had seen in one of the store windows 
the last time he was in the village. The price tag 
was marked $1. Michael had always wanted a 
flashlight. 

“I can’t pay you back now,” Michael said. “I 
need this money for something else.” 
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By Kay Livie 


“That’s not fair,” Susan 
said. “You should pay me 
back first. Isn’t that right 
Mother?” 

Mother looked up from 
the letter she was writing at 
the desk in front of the big 
window. “Why, yes, Michael,” she said, “If you 
owe Susan money, you should pay her before 
buying something for yourself.” 

“If you don’t, I shan’t lend you any more 
money until you do,” Susan said, flatly. 

“Don’t be an old meanie,” Michael said. 
“You'll get your money one of these days.” He 
tucked the dollar bill in his pocket. He was glad 
his mother had not mentioned the money he 
owed her. 

“Well, just remember what I said,” Susan 
said, crossly. She picked up her doll and ran out 
of the room to play. 

Right after lunch Michael hurried toward the 
village, which was only a short distance away. 
On the way he passed Paul and Jimmy, his two 
best friends. 

“Where are you going?” Paul asked. 

Michael did not want to tell, because he knew 
that if the boys learned that he had money, 


they would want him to pay back what he owed’ 


them, so he answered quickly, “I’m in a hurry. 
I'm going to the store on an errand for my 
mother.” 

As he hurried away he thought, “I will stop at 
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Mr. Smith’s grocery store on my way back and 
buy a loaf of bread. That will make what I said 
come out right. I won’t have enough money to 
pay for the loaf of bread, but perhaps Mr. Smith 


will let me charge it.” 


He entered the village and went quickly to 
the store and bought the flashlight. On his way 
home, he stopped at Mr. Smith’s grocery store 


and asked for a loaf of bread. 


“Of course I'll charge it,” Mr. Smith said. “I 
know your mother very well,” he added, smiling. 


Michael very 
happy as’ he walked 
along the road, proud- 
ly carrying the flash- 
light and the loaf of 
bread. When he 
reached home and told 
about the bread, his 
mother said, ‘“‘But I 
don’t have a charge ac- 
count at Mr. Smith’s. 
I buy there only occa- 
sionally, and I always 
pay cash.” 

Michael looked dis- 
mayed. “But he said it 
was all right—that he 
knew you.” 

“Of course he knows me,” 
Mother said. “Since you bought 
the bread without asking me, 
you will have to pay for it. 
You already owe me. twenty 
cents, and twenty-three cents 
more makes a total of forty- 
three cents.” 


Sadly, Michael went out of 
the house and sat down on the 
front steps. Then he saw Jimmy 
and Paul coming up the drive- 
way, and, forgetting his trou- 
bles, he ran eagerly to meet 
them, displaying his new flash- 
light. But he was disappointed. 
The boys were not as excited as 
he had expected. 

“Where did you get the 
money for it?” Paul asked as 
he examined the flashlight. 

“Uncle Jim gave it to me for 
tunning errands for him this 
morning,” Michael said. 


“I believe you owe me fifteen cents,” Jimmy 
said, looking hard at Michael. 

“And when are you going to pay back the 
ten cents you owe me?” Paul asked. 


“W-why, I don’t know,” Michael said. “As 


soon as I get it, I guess.” 


Paul handed the flashlight back to Michael. 
“T could use my money any time,” he said shortly. 


“T could, too,” Jimmy said. “Come on, Paul, 


My Dog Patsy 
By Gregory Spooner 


My play dog’s name is Patsy. 
She isn’t really there; 
She comes with me to school 
each day 
And sits beside my chair. 


It’s fun to have a play dog 
She never makes a noise 
She doesn’t bark and interrupt 
The other girls and boys. 


She helps me with my lessons 
Because when I recite 
She wags her tail against the 
floor 
When my answer isn’t right. 


We have such fun together 
Although it’s just pretend, 

So when I get a real, true dog 
She will be Patsy’s friend. 


I think we'd better go.” 
“Don’t you want to play?” Michael asked 


anxiously. 

“No, I don’t think 
so,” Paul said. Then the 
- two boys walked away. 

Tears came to 
Michael’s eyes, and he 
kicked at a small stone 
angrily. just 
jealous,” he told him- 
self. 

A car stopped in the 
driveway, and Uncle 
Jim got out. When he 
saw Michael’s troubled 
face, he asked him what 
was the matter. After 
Michael explained 
things to him, Uncle Jim said, 
“The boys are not jealous. They 
are angry because you bought 
the flashlight with money that 
belonged to them.” 

“But it was my money,” 
Michael insisted. ‘I earned it.” 


Uncle Jim shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “So long as 
you owe anybody, the money 
isn’t yours. You must first pay 
back what you owe.” 

After Uncle Jim had left, 
Michael sat down on the steps 
again to think things over. He 
flashed the light on and off, 
but somehow, he had lost in- 
terest. If what Uncle Jim said 
was true, then the flashlight 
didn’t belong to him at all. It 
really belonged to Paul and 
Jimmy, and to Susan and 
Mother. Michael looked around 
disconsolately. It wasn’t fun to 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Copyright 1952 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


*6T) ARKY,” said his mother, ‘‘you should have 
a bath today; all you seem to want to do is 
eat, and sleep, and play.” 

“T don’t like baths,” said Barky. “There’s no 
need to take one, Mother, I'll just get dirty right 
away, and have to take another.” 

She shook her head. “You need one now, you 
really are a sight; you’re not only spotted, but 
you're gray instead of white. You owe it to 
yourself and friends to be real clean and neat, 
and always look your best, dear, from your head 
down to your feet.” 

“I don’t want a bath today,” thought Barky. 
“I know what, I'll play till dark, then she can’t 
tell if I am clean or not.” And when she wasn't 
looking, Barky slipped across the lawn and out 
of sight before she even knew that he was gone. 
And as he hurried on his way, his heart just 
seemed to sing, “The trees are green, the grass 
is green; it’s spring, it’s spring, it’s spring!” 

Soon he reached the woods and stopped. 

“I must have run a mile. I think I'll stretch 
out by this bush and rest a little while.” But 
he’d no more than started on a cozy little nap 
when something pelted through the air ker-zing- 
ping—tap, tap, tap. 

“I must be dreaming,” Barky thought, “or 
am I? Ouch! That hurt! Perhaps it’s hailing.” 
Up he jumped. “It is—it’s hailing dirt!” 

He shook himself and looked about, then 
jumped across a log, and shyly peeked behind a 
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bush. “Dear me, another dog. He threw that dirt; 
he’s digging just as hard as he can dig. He seems 
to be here all alone, and he isn’t very big. I won- 
der if he’s friendly—I can’t see much but his 
back. His ears and tail are pointed, and his wiry 
hair is black.” 

“What’s going on there?” Barky asked. 
“What's that you’re digging out?” 

The black pup stopped and blinked his ‘eyes, 
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and quickly looked about. “I didn’t hear you 
come,” he said. “I thought I was alone. I’m not 
digging something out, I’m burying a bone.” 
Barky came up closer, then he smiled and said, 
“I see—well—maybe you don’t know it, but 
you almost buried me. I didn’t know another dog 
was near here when I came, but anyway, I’m 
glad we met. I’m Barky. What’s your name?” 
“My name is Nicky, and I’m Scotch. I’m glad 
you came this way. I’m a terrier,” he smiled. “I 
like to romp and play. Wait till I get this covered 
up, and then we'll have some fun. I bury all my 
bones right here. Please don’t tell anyone.” 
“Looks like they're planted,” Barky smiled. 
“Perhaps more bones will grow. I’ve never seen 
a bone tree, but there’re dogwood trees, I know.” 
_ Nicky twitched his long, square nose and 
shook his little head. “The bones won’t grow, 


but I will when I’ve gnawed them all,” he said. 

“He’s smart and proud,” thought Barky, not 
knowing what to say. “He kind of swaggers 
when he walks; I guess that’s just his way.” He 
looked at Nicky’s crisp, black hair and thought, 
“He's dirty, too.” “You're lucky, Nicky,” Barky 
said, “dirt doesn’t show on you.” 

“I’m sorry you were showered with dirt. I 
hate baths, too, but look, it’s fun to swim,” 
said Nicky. ‘““Wow! I'll race you to the brook.” 

“I never even thought of that,” said Barky, 
with a grin, and side by side they reached the 
brook and with a leap, dived in. Then suddenly 
he stopped right in the middle of the brook. 


“I’m getting out of here,” he said, “my bath is 
over! Look! 

“Wow,” he sputtered, “there’s a mouse as big 
as any cat!” 

Nicky looked and then he laughed. “Why, 
Barky, that’s a rat!” He chased it till it dis- 
appeared, then came to Barky’s side. “If you 
think rats are giant mice—ha, ha!—you need 
a guide!” 

Barky grinned. “I’m going home; let’s take 
this winding path. I’m glad you thought about 
the swim, it saved us both a bath.” 

“I’m glad, too,” said Nicky, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “By the time we get back home, we'll 
both be clean and dry.” Then he stopped at 
Barky’s heels and made a growly sound. 

“What's the matter?”’ Barky asked, and then 
he looked around. A small black creature, striped 
with white, was coming straight their way. 

“A cat” growled Nicky, “in our path. He isn’t 
going to stay. I'll chase him up the nearest tree, 
and quicker than a wink.” 

“Stop,” yipped Barky, “it’s a cat—but not the 
kind you think.” 

Nicky didn’t seem to hear, but in a little while, 
looking quite embarrassed, with an upside-down- 
ish smile, he trotted back to Barky with his growl 
almost a roar. “That doesn’t smell like any cat 
I ever smelled before.” 

“That cat’s a skunk,” said Barky. “You smell 
just like him now. Want to get that perfume 
off? Well, I can tell you how.” He looked at 
Nicky's sad, long face, and couldn’t help but 
smile. “You'll have to roll and roll in dirt for 
quite a little while. You're good at burying 
things, and so the thing for you to do is dig 
a great big dusty hole and this time bury you.” 

Barky tried to hold his breath, and ended with 
a cough. ‘Yes, Nicky, dirt’s the only thing that 
really takes it off.” 

“Then how’'ll I get the dirt out?” asked Nicky 
in distress. 

“You'll have to take another bath all by your- 
self, I guess,” Barky smiled. “I'll see you soon— 
I'll have to go! Good-by!” 

“I should have stopped when you said, ‘stop!’”’ 
said Nicky with a sigh. “Some animals are very 
strange.’” He squared his little chin, 

“Yes, mice aren’t rats, and skunks are cats,” 
said Barky with a grin. 

“And,” he thought, as neat and clean, he hur- 
ried to his mother, “some dogs are smart in one 
way, and some are in another.” 
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Pigs spent His early boyhood and most of 
His adult life in the little town of Nazareth, 
but after He began the great work for which He 
had come into the world, He returned to Caper- 
naum so many times that it was often referred to 
as Jesus’ “home city.” 

Jesus loved the quietness of the seashore near 
Capernaum. It was to that city that He went 
when long hours of teaching and the weariness 
of multitudes pressing close caused Him to take 
His disciples and seek a place of rest. 

There was in Capernaum a certain ruler in the 
synagogue by the name of Jairus. His only 
daughter was sick unto death. Being a man of 
importance he would have had only the best doc- 
tors to wait upon her, and every known cure 
would have been tried. But the little girl who 
wanted so much to be well and strong lay on her 
bed in a hopeless condition. 5 

As a ruler in the synagogue Jairus and his 
family were widely known and well liked. Dark- 
skinned servants hurried to and fro, their bare 
feet making little sound on the smooth stone 
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floor. Friends came singly and in groups at all 
hours to help and to offer sympathy. 

We do not know whether Jairus had ever 
heard Jesus preach during His many visits to 
Capernaum. Probably he had not, for.the priests 
and the scribes and the rulers in the synagogues 
and temples were resentful of Jesus and His 
teaching, because His new doctrine of love was 
gaining many followers. More and more people 
were leaving the staid rituals and the old forms 
of worship to follow the new way. 

So it is doubtful that Jairus had ever heard 
Jesus preach. But we may be sure that he had 
heard of Jesus and the many wonders and bless- 
ings that came as a sign of His closeness to God. 
And we may be sure, too, that Jairus thought of 
such rumors as the doctors tried in vain to cure 
his little daughter. 

“The people are saying that there is a Naz- 
arene named Jesus who preaches a new doctrine,” 
the mother of the little girl may have reminded 
her husband as he sat with bowed head. “I have 
heard it said that He sometimes heals the sick 
by the power and the spirit of God that are in 
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“I heard only a few days 
ago,” she could have continued, 
“that when He visited Simon’s 
home, the mother of Simon’s 


wife lay ill with a fever. The @ Jord of the universe, 


people say that Jesus stood over 
her and rebuked the fever and 


helped to prepare food for Him 
who was their guest.” 


My Prayer 


By Frances Lee West 


I give You my day. 
Use it Your way: 
that it left her immediately. She Think through me, 


then got up from her couch and Agcy through me, 


Breathe through me, 
Speak through me— 


And while waiting, before his 
eyes Jairus saw help come direct 
from God. His heart knew a 
strange yearning; more than 
ever now he wanted Jesus to 
come with him. “Master, come, 
I pray Thee——” he began. 

But while he was still speak- 
ing, a servant from his own 
household came and stood be- 
side him. “Trouble not the Mas- 


Jairus sat in deep thought [er me help somebody today. ter,” the servant said. “Your 


beside the bed of his little 

daughter. The mother, waving a branch of green 
leaves over the sick child, may have been the first 
to suggest seeking Jesus’ help, by saying, “If you 
should send a servant to ask this Nazarene to 
come to our house, do you suppose that He 
would come and heal our little girl?” 

Jairus probably stood up quickly and said “I 
shall go myself and ask Jesus to come with me, 
in the name of God, and heal our little 
daughter.” 

Jesus was at the seashore with His disciples. 
News of His return to Capernaum had spread 
quickly, and a large number gathered to hear 
Him. Jairus joined the crowd; he wanted to go 
immediately to speak to Jesus, but the throng 


was too great. Slowly he made his way through. 


the eager crowd. When at last Jairus reached 
Jesus, he fell down at His feet, saying: “Come, 
I pray Thee. My little daughter is at the point 
of death. Come and lay Thy hands on her that 
she may behealed.” 

Jesus heard Jairus’ plea, but before He could 
answer, a woman pressed toward them through 
the crowd. The woman had been ill many years. 
When she found that she could not reach Jesus’ 
side, she put out her hand and touched His 
garment. 

“Who touched me?” Jesus asked. 

The woman realized then that Jesus knew 
of her act, and she fell down before Him and 
said that with the touch of His garment she had 
been healed. 

“Daughter, be of good cheer; thy faith hath 
made thee whole,” Jesus said. 

Jairus must have been greatly disappointed 
when another attracted Jesus’ attention just as 
the ruler was pleading for his little daughter’s 
life. But it is to the credit of Jairus—a man of 
tank—that he stood by and ‘did not interrupt 
Jesus while He talked with the unknown woman. 


daughter is dead.” 

Jesus had heard Jairus’ plea, and He heard 
the servant’s sad words. For the first time Jesus 
spoke to Jairus as the ruler stood silent in grief. 
“Fear not,” Jesus said, “only believe, and she 
shall be made whole.” 

Jesus called to Peter, James, and John, three 
of His disciples, and they walked with Jairus to 
his home. Because Jesus had found Peter to be a 
man of great faith, James, a man of understand- 
ing and strength, and John, filled with the love 
of God, He knew that they would be of much 
help in the home that was now filled with sorrow. 


Their presence would be an influence and a 
comfort to Jairus. For this ruler had shown faith 
in Jesus when he sought Him out in the crowd; 
he had shown strength of character when he 
stood aside while an unknown woman inter- 
rupted his plea for his dying child; and the 
anxiety and sorrow in his face told of his devo- 
tion and love for his only daughter. When Jairus 
knew God as Jesus wished him to know the Fa- 
ther, he would be a great power for good in his 
community. He would cause many to hear and 
to know the doctrine of love that Jesus taught. 

Together, Jairus and Jesus and the three dis- 
ciples reached Jairus’ home. They found the 
mother of the little girl and many friends weep- 
ing. The mother, as she looked upon Jesus, must 
have thought bitterly, ‘““You have come too late!” 

But Jesus knew that with God it is never too 
late. He asked the many friends to go away. And 
when they had gone, into that room that had 
been filled with tears of sorrow and despair Jesus 
brought His three disciples. With them standing 
close, He bade the father and mother, “Do not 
weep.” 

Then, leaning over the couch, He took the 
little girl’s hand in His own warm clasp, His 
voice filled with love and spiritual power, He 
said, “Maiden, arise.” (Turn to page 27) 
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The fairies that live in the city 

Have ever so much to see— 
The so-tall buildings that scrape the sky 
And are called skyscrapers. Whee! 


The fairies that live in the city 

Can count to a billion lights, 

Or maybe a trillion—sparkle-y stars 
That twinkle on wintery nights. 


They can window-shop in the glass-front stores 7 
For the things that the fairies need— 
And see ’most a million storybooks 
That the studious fairies read. 


They can ride on the lifts, or hop on the trams, 
Or zip through the windy air; 

They can hide in a subway, or sit on a plane—. 

And nobody seems to care. 


The fairies that live in the city 

Know a thousand things to do 
That forest fairies never could guess. 
I'd like to be one! Wouldn’t you? 
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AVID Harrison listened while his neigh- 

bor’s brother Tom Sutton told the school 
about his fascinating business. He was a toy- 
maker. David had seen him get off the train 
at Pleasanton, but he had not suspected that Mr. 
Sutton did such interesting things. He looked 
like most other men in his neat spring suit. 
He wore no hat, and his hair was black and 
thick and curly. His chin was stern and square, 
but his eyes twinkled. His talk was full of jokes, 
and his laughter boomed. David suspected that 
was because his business kept him thinking 
about making children happy. 

David left the schoolhouse with his old friend 
Chink, who belonged to the Spartan club, and 
big, raw-boned Charley Brewer. 

“I wish I could think up a new kind of toy,” 
Charley said wistfully. 

“Mr. Sutton said to bring him our ideas, and 
he’d pay for any he could use,” Chink said. 
“It’s a chance for you, David.” 

“How?” David asked. 

Chink’s grin was teasing. “You're always 
tinkering and experimenting. Can’t you do 
something with all those whistles you make 
out of elm every spring?” 

David shrugged. “The dime store’s full of 
better ones. You said so yourself, and that I 
take them too seriously.” 

“You sure do,” Chink agreed. ‘Painting them 
and shellacking them and dipping them in dif- 
ferent oils! Everything you do has to be perfect!” 

“I’m trying to find out how to keep them from 
shrinking,” David explained. ‘Those made of 
tender shoots shrink as they dry out, Some of 
them stop whistling.” 
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The 
Toymaker 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 
. 


“What s the difference? I'll buy 
mine,” Chink said. 

“Making things is certainly a lot of 
fun,” David maintained. 

“Wish I'd been tinkering!” said Charley, un 
happily. “Mr. Sutton said maybe he’d be here 
five days. I wish I could work out something be- 
fore he goes. I’ve got to get money, or I'll have 
to stop school!” 

“No!” Chink exclaimed. “You've got to have 
education to get through the world. I learned 
that once when I wanted to quit.” 


“My ma said I'd have to,” Charley repeated 


gloomily. “First year I ever learned anything, too.” 

David studied him with a sidelong glance. 
Since Charley had moved into the neighbor- 
hood, David had come to like him for his loyalty 
and pluck. But the Brewer family was very poor, 
and Charley was always struggling with some 
problem because of it. 

“Is it as bad as that?” David asked. 

Charley gulped. “She said so this morning.” 

David thought, ““Andy’s grandfather says if 
we think about our troubles right, we can make 
good come out of them. But how can Charley 
make good come out of this?” 

“T used the last sheet of my tablet yesterday,” 
Charley said. “Ma can’t get me a new one. 
That’s when she said I'd have to quit.” 

“Shucks!”” said Chink. ‘Dad went to a sale 
last week and brought home a barrel full of 
paper. It was dumped in with some hand tools 
he wanted. Come over, and I'll give you all you 
want.” 

Charley shook his head. “Thanks, Chink! You 
Spartans always are swell to me, but I won't 
take the paper unless I can do some work to 
earn it.” 


Chink grinned. “The paper’s going to waste. 
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But, if you’d feel better, mother’ll let you help 
me spade her flower garden. It’s big, and I’m 
slow.” 

“It’s a deal,” said Charley. 

The two boys took the turn to Chink’s home. 

David walked on. What Charley had said 
worried him. He did not want Charley to have 
to quit school and take a job on a road gang or 
help a neighboring farmer, with little hope of 
ever doing anything more interesting or better 
paid. There surely was some way to help him. 
That thought, with Chink’s teasing about the 
whistles and the toymaker’s offer, set David’s 
mind to work. 


That evening he got an idea. It was not alto- 
gether new. He had been picking at it ever since 
he took his first trip to the big church in the 
city, saw the pipe organ spread against the wall 
behind the pulpit, and heard its music. The fol- 
lowing day, he went to the library and took out 
several books about pipe organs, their inven- 
tion, and their development. 

“Why can’t I make a toy like them?” he asked 
himself. 

With his box of whistles, he sat down at the 
piano and began hunting for those that were 
in pitch with tones upward from middle C. He 
was determined to make a simple organ on which 
children could play such simple tunes as “Dixie:” 

“I wish I was in de land ob cotton, 
Old times dar am not forgotten, 
Look away! Look away! 
Look away! Dixie Land!” 
That needed only ten tones, 

Among his whistles he found 
six that gave the tones he “Isitas bad 
wanted. ked 

The next morning he talked 
with Charley. 

“You got me started,” he 
said. “So we split fifty-fifty, if 
it works. O.K.?” 

“Sure, O.K.” Charley said 
warmly. ‘““What do I do now?” 

“Go hunt elm trees that have 

new-looking green shoots that 
are full of sap. Get different 
sized whips, but especially 
those about as big around as 
your finger. Carry them in a 
wet sack. If they dry out, we 
can’t use them.” 

Charley went away whistling. 


By noon David had made a rack. In auger 
holes in the board that he had nailed across 
the top of the rack he put the six whistles that 
he could use. Four empty holes stared at him 
dismally. He had to have the ten tones so the 
toymaker could see that his idea would work. 


When Charley got back with his elm whips, 
the two boys started cutting them into lengths, 
tapping and rolling them until the young bark 
was loose, cutting the openings for air passages, 
slipping the bark off the woody centers, shorten- 
ing the wood, and putting it back into the green 
sheaths of bark. 

Then the testing began. The boys found one 
whistle that was in pitch with the first A above 
middle C. That left three tones yet to find. 

“T’ve a feeling we'd better call on the Spartans 
for help,” David said. “We haven’t much time 
left.” 

“You're the boss,’’ Charley said amiably. “But 
we ought to count them in, if we win.” 

“We sure will,” said David. “And we'll call 
our organ the Spartanola.” 


The Spartans swarmed the hills and creek 
beds. They turned the shed on the Harrison 
farm, where they held their club meetings, into 
a factory. Whistles sounded shrill and deep, 
with many tones in between. When one was 
finished that might be right, it was hurried to 
David's house and tested with the piano. At last 
nine whistles bristled in the rack. Then David 
went into town with money from his bank, and 
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he came back with ten rubber 
bulbs, made to blow Horns on 
bicycles. 

While the others kept trying 
to find a whistle that would 
give the E tone, David fitted a 
bulb to each whistle in the rack. 
Then more testing began. Pa- 
tiently he worked on the ad- 
justments, but when he had 
finished, the E tone was still 
missing. 

“Let’s give the whole thing 
a try as it is,” Chink suggested. 
“If we can’t get any effect, 
there’s no use going on.” 

“T guess you're right,” Char- 
ley said, but David noticed that 
the big boy’s face was pale. For 
him, this test would mean the 
beginning or the ending of his 
chance to finish the school year. 
If the test was a success, the 
eight of them would keep on 
working; if it was a failure, 
they would have to give up. _ 

A lump rose in David's 
throat. Was he really wasting 
his time when he was tinker- 
ing and planning? Would his 
friend Charley have to stop 
school because the Spartanola 
could not bring .in enough 
money to buy tablets and pen- 
cils and other things that he 
needed ? 

“Kegs,” he said huskily, 
“you’re our musician. See if 
you can get that bit of ‘Dixie’: 
‘I wish I was in de land ob cot- 
ton, Old times dar am not for- 
gotten.’ Press the bulbs lightly 
but quickly.” 

Kegs, too, seemed to feel that 
the moment was important. He 
flushed as his hands squeezed 
the bulbs, and music came 
forth, thinly but truly——all 
but the missing E tone! 

The Spartans listened intent- 
ly and when Keg’s hands fell 
away from the bulbs, the club 
members cheered. 
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“That E tone!’’ Chink splut- 
tered. “Let’s start after more 
elm whips early tomorrow!” 

David and Charley said noth- 
ing. To David, getting the E 
tone and selling his idea to Mr. 
Sutton meant more than any- 
thing else ever had meant. He 
could see by Charley's tense 
white face what it meant to 
him. 

By four o'clock the next af- 
ternoon, new whistles heaped 
the table, but the E tone was 
still missing. The Spartans and 
Charley had failed. The eight 
of them sat disconsolate. 

“Last night I talked with my 
grandfather about this,” Andy 
Van Orden said. “He thinks we 
ought to let Mr. Sutton see the 
organ ag it is. Mr. Sutton’s used 
to taking half-developed ideas 
and improving them. But I 
knew how you'd feel, David, 
so I didn’t say anything so long 
as we had a chance to get the 
E tone. But we'd better take it 
now rather than miss Mr. Sut- 
ton. Gramp says if we give him 
a call, he'll bring the toymaker 
over.” 

The news shot around the 
circle. All eyes rested on David. 
This was not how he wanted it. 
But if it was the best they could 
do, they would have to push on. 

He said, “Will you call him, 
Andy?” 

Andy bounced out of his 
chair so fast that he upset it, 
and dashed out the door. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Van 
Orden and Mr. Sutton were in 
the Roost looking at the Spar- 
tanola and listening as Kegs 
played it. 

“O.K., fellows!” Mr. Sutton 
said abruptly. “What do you 
want for your idea?” 

The question took the boys 
by surprise. Not one of them 
had a ready answer. 


By Nell Holbert 


HEN March winds blow and we want to stay indoors, what 
could be more fun than to invite some friends in and try 


these easy recipes. 


Crunchies 


1 can sweetened condensed 
milk 


2 cups graham cracker crumbs 


Y/ cup peanut butter 
1/ cup pitted dates chopped 


@ Preheat oven at 350° F. Mix milk and peanut butter until 
smooth. Roll graham crackers, a few at a time, until you have 
two cupfuls. Mix the crumbs and dates, then add to the milk and 
peanut butter mixture. After thorough mixing, drop teaspoonfuls 
about one inch apart on a greased cooky sheet. Bake until brown. 


Cocoanut Macaroons 


| 14 cup sweetened condensed 14 teaspoon vanilla 
milk 1 cup shredded cocoanut 
1 egg white beaten until stiff 


@ . Mix condensed milk, vanilla, and cocoanut. Fold in the egg 
white. When thoroughly mixed, drop teaspoonfuls onto a greased 
cooky sheet. Bake in oven set at 350° F. until lightly browned. 


This recipe makes one dozen. 


“Let’s say twenty dollars on 
the board,’ Mr. Sutton said, 
with one of his big booming 
laughs. “Mr. Harrison and I'll 
talk terms. I understand it’s 
David's idea?” 

“It sure is!” Charley blurted. 
“He did everything!” Mr. Sut- 
ton pulled a bulging wallet 
from his pocket. 

“Here’s the twenty,” he said, 
peeling off two ten-dollar bills. 
“We'll probably draw up an 
agreement that'll give you 


something on each one we sell. 
O.K.?” 


While David nodded dumb- 
ly, excitement broke out in talk 
and laughter. Chink kept trying 
to tell everyone that tinkering 
and experimenting surely did 
pay. Kegs played on the Spar- 
tanola, and Bob and Coralee 
danced around the Roost. 

“I guess that settles it, Char- 
ley, about you and _ school,” 
David said, extending the bills 
toward Charley. 

Charley grinned, but he 
shook his head. “I ain’t touch- 
ing a cent till we split right— 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tin Can Stilts 


By Glenn Morgan 


HEN the snow begins to melt, and sledding isn’t so good, 
it’s time to make tin-can stilts and go clomp-clomp along 
the sidewalk. 

Select two tin cans of the same size. Cut the tops completely 
out, if they are not already out. Punch a round hole on each 
side near the bottom of each can. Run a strong cord up through 
the open end of each can and out through the holes on each side. 
Now stand on both cans, with the open ends down, and bring 
the ends of the cord up and tie them together at the right height 
for you to hold one loop of cord in each hand. Try walking on 
your stilts. 

Just for fun, make a higher pair of stilts from large fruit- 
juice cans. 


— 


me and you and the other Spar- 
tans. I don’t need a lot to keep 
me going, so whatever my share 
is it will be more than enough.” 

“You're wrong,” David said, 
but he too grinned. “If you | He propped up the manhole 
hadn’t been in trouble, I'd cover with a stick, as Butch 
never have thought about mak- had said to do, and then he 
ing the Spartanola. So your squeezed through the hole and 
trouble gets the credit for start- clung to the edge. With the 
ing everything.” weight of his body suspended 


Stranger in the 
Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 11) 
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by his arms, he knew that his 
next move would take all the 
skill he could muster. To knock 
away the stick supporting the 
manhole cover so that it would 
fall back into place and leave 
no sign that it had been dis- 
turbed was important. Care- 
fully, he began to swing him- 
self from side to side. Then he 
let go and dropped, at the same 
time striking the stick as hard 
as he could with the hand 
closest to it. 

Down he plunged into the 
sewer and darkness as the man- 
hole cover clanged into place. 

(To be continued) 


The Outsider 


(Continued from page 6) 


while the two women talked. 
“Your mother is wonderful,” 
whispered Virginia. 

Then Mary turned to look at 
June, who was struggling with 
her loom and warp. She looked 
up at Mary. “Would you show 


‘me what to do?” she asked. 


“Weaving will be a-lot of fun, 
if I can ever learn. I wish my 
mother could help me like 
yours does. She does help me 
with my piano lessons, though. 
I guess everyone has something 
special they can do.” 


Mary helped June then she 
went back to her own table and 
bent her head over her loom. 
That was it, everyone was dif- 
ferent from everyone else. The 
other children first had been 
interested in her because she 
came from far away. But now 
as she looked around the room, 
she caught friendly smiles. 
They had become interested in 
her and in what she could do. 
She wasn’t an outsider any 
longer! 
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To Please my Fath er I 


Tuesday 


I dread no problem, 
great or small. 


For prayer has power to 
solve them all. 
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maf Our Stamp Collectors 


> 
By Roland Rexroth 


HIS month we are going 

to pay a philatelic visit to 
our WEE WISDOM readers in 
Alaska, our country’s farthest 
north territory. 

Alaska lies at the northwest 
corner of the North American 
continent, partly within the 
Arctic Circle. It is often thought 
of as being a frigid land of ice 
and snow, but because of warm 
ocean currents, the climate of 
much of the southerly portion 
actually is mild, like that of the 
northern and central United 
States. 

If you look at a map of Alas- 
ka, you will see that it is 
bounded on three sides by 
water; on the south by the Gulf 
of Alaska (part of the Pacific 
Ocean), on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, and on the west 
by Bering Sea and the Bering 
Strait. These latter are named 
for Vitus Bering, the famous 
Danish-born explorer, who as a 
Russian naval officer led the 


first expedition from Russia to 


the North American mainland 
in July, 1741. 

Alaska was colonized and 
partly developed by the Rus- 
sians. Beginning in 1799, under 
the leadership of Alexander 
Baranov, leader of the Russian 
America Company, many towns 
and trading posts were estab- 
lished throughout the southern 


portions of the region. Baranov 
made Sitka the capital of 
Alaska, and it remained the 
capital until 1900, when Ju- 
neau was Officially made the 
capital. 

Trade rivalry between the 
Russians, British, and Ameri- 
cans was very strong. In order 
to stop the disputes that kept 
coming up, the United States 


purchased Alaska from the - 


Russian government in March, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold. 
Several months were required 
for the sale to be completed, 


and the American flag was 
raised over Sitka on October 18 
of that year. 

Alaska was organized as a 
territory of the United States in 
1912. It does not have stamps 
of its own, but uses regular 
United States stamps. The 
people of Alaska hope that 
some day it will be permitted 
to join the union as a state. 

Alaska is a land of great 
natural resources, and marvel- 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


- God bless this food 
Before me spread; 
In thankfulness 
I bow my head. 


ous scenery, mountains, lakes, 
and glaciers. The three-cent 
stamp that we illustrate, issued 
in 1937, pictures Mount Mc- 
Kinley, the highest mountain in 
the Western Hemisphere. It is 
in Mount McKinley National 
Park in central Alaska, and is 
20,300 feet high. 

Our other illustration is of a 
stamp issued in 1909. It pic- 


tures William H. Seward, secre- - 


tary of state of the United 
States in 1867, who signed the 
treaty of purchase on behalf of 
the United States. 

Until a few years ago, Alaska 
could be reached from the 
United States only by water 
and by air. Now it is possible 
to go to Alaska by land over 
the Alaska Highway, built by 
the United States and Canada 
in 1942. The highway connects 
Dawson Creek in Canada with 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Jairus and His Little 
Daughter 


(Continued from page 17) 


- The little girl opened her 
eyes, and then immediately sat 
up. The father’s and mother’s 
tears were now tears of joy. 

In the city of Capernaum, 
this was a notable experience. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all 
tell of it in the first three books 
of the New Testament. -: 


Pussy- Willow 


Pictures 


By Joanne Dee 


HESE pictures are fun to touch. You will want to show 
them at school, or perhaps make them there. 

A. Break the pussy-willow buds off the branches and re- 
move the brown husks or shells as in B. 

B. Use colored paper, ribbon, felt or wool scraps, and rubber 
cement, or glue. Airplane glue is very good. 

C. Paste several buds in a row. When dry, paint ears and 
tails on the paper. Use gray paint, if you have it, to match the 
kittens. 

D. Paste two pussy-willow buds lengthwise, and paint round 
ears and long tails for mice. Paste a bit of yellow paper between 
them for cheese. 

E. For a larger kitten use more buds. First, paste a rug, cut 
from felt or a bright scrap of wool, onto a piece of colored paper. 
Black construction paper makes a good background. Start pasting 
buds in the center and add to them until you have an oval shape 
for the cat’s body. Paste several buds in a round shape for the 
head. Crowd the buds as closely together as you can and hold 
them a minute until they are almost dry. You will not want 
spaces between the buds. Paste on ears and a tail; paint on whisk- 
ers. Tie a ribbon bow and paste it into place to finish your picture 
as in E. 
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Have you been enjoying the 
“Barky” stories in WEE WIs- 
DOM, by Georgia Tucker Smith ? 
We have laughed over Barky’s 
adventures because they are so 
like the predicaments our collie 
pup, Neechee, gets herself into. 
We live on a farm and many of 
Neechee’s problems have been 
in learning to know the other 
animals and fowls on the farm. 
We enjoy your letters; keep 
them coming. Be sure to give 


your name, age, and address. 
Send your letters to WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: We have many 
pets, but I am going to tell about 
our pet robin. He fell out of the 
nest and couldn’t fly. I didn’t 
think he would be able to fly for 
a long, long time. Now he is be- 
ginning to fly, but not very well. 

I call him Perchie, and he eats a 
lot. We will let him go when he is 
able to fly well and can find food 
for himself —Evelyn Ann Houbolt. 
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Michael Makes a 


Discovery 
(Continued from page 13) 


play alone. By buying the flash- 
light he had lost his friends. It 
wasn't a nice feeling to know 
that he had angered his friends 
and Susan. 

Suddenly he had an idea. 
Maybe the store would take the 
flashlight back! He got up 
hastily and started once more 
for the village. He hurried so 
fast that he stumbled over a 
bump in the road and fell flat 
on the ground. The flashlight 
flew from his hand and landed 
with a thud a few feet away. 
When Michael arose and picked 
up the flashlight, it would not 
turn on. He gazed at it in dis- 
may. He could not take it back 
to the store now, and he had 
no money with which to have 
it fixed. There wouldn’t be any 
money now to pay back the 
boys, or Mother, or Susan. 
Slowly he started for home, his 
eyes smarting with tears. 

As he trudged unhappily 
along the road, the thought 
came to him that he might ask 
Susan to lend him the money 
to pay back the boys so they 
would play with him again. He 
knew she was saving money to 
buy another storybook doll. 
Then he remembered what she 
had said about not lending him 
any more money until he had 
paid back what he owed her. 
If only he could find something 
to do to earn some money. He 
looked eagerly about him. Mrs. 
White was sweeping her front 
porch, and Michael hurried to- 
ward her. 

“Why, no,” Mrs. White said 
after Michael asked her if she 
needed someone to run errands. 
“T don’t think I need anything.” 

He tried the next house and 
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then the next, but no one had 


anything for him to do. Sadly 
he started for home once more. 
How miserable the world 
seemed at that moment! As he 
passed the grocery store, Mr. 
Smith was standing in the door, 
looking anxiously up and down 
the street. When he saw 
Michael, he called to him, “Say, 
I could use a strong boy like 
you. Mrs. Wigham is sick, and 
she wants someone to deliver 
her groceries, and there’s some 
cleaning to be done here.” 


Eagerly Michael took the job. 
The rest of the afternoon he 
worked industriously, deliver- 
ing the groceries to Mrs. Wig- 
ham and stacking empty boxes 
in the back room of the store. 
When he finished the work, 
Mr. Smith handed him a dollar. 

“That’s more than I usually 
pay for three hours’ work,” he 
said, “but you’ve done such a 
good job, you've earned it.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Michael 
said. 

He hurried home as fast as 
his tired legs would let him. 
Then he went to his room, took 
a piece of paper, and figured 
up his debts. They amounted to 
ninety-eight cents. If he paid all 
of them, he would have only 
two cents left. He would save 
that toward having the flash- 
light fixed. 

He paid Mother and Susan at 
once, and then he put aside 
the money to pay Paul and 
Jimmy the next morning. It was 
a grand feeling to know that 
soon he would be free of all 
debts and have his friends back. 

“From now on,” he thought, 
“I shall try hard not to borrow, 
but if I have to, I shall pay 
back what I owe as soon as I 
get the money. For no money is 
truly mine so long as I owe any- 


body anything.” 


Nine Guesses 
By Helen Lucas 


I have a tongue, yet cannot talk. 
I have four legs, but cannot walk. 


_I have a bark, but cannot bite. 


I have no ink, yet I can write. 

I have a mouth I cannot close. 

I have a face, but not a nose. 

Though I've a lid, I’m not a box. 

I'm full of waves, yet have no locks. 

I have a stem, but never grow. 

How many answers do you know? 
Using any of the first letters of 

the nine answers, see if you can 

make nine three-letter words! 


What Games Do I Play? 
By Lillian T. Morrison 


I count up to a hundred, 
And do not dare to peck 
Until I’ve shouted, 
I'm playing ---- --- ---- 


We chase each other quickly. 
Your feet must never lag, 
Because if I should touch you, 
You'd know we're playing ---. 


We hold hands in a circle 
And sing and walk as well 
Till eight are in the center 
It's ------ -- --- ---- 


Growing Words 
By Isabel Williams 


Example: 

A cooking utensil. pan 
Add a letter, find 

A square of glass. pane 
Add a letter, find 
Rectangular piece 

of wood panel 

1. A_ vegetable. --- 

‘Add a letter, find 


A fruit. 
Add a letter, find 
A gem, 


2. A large constricting 
snake. 
Add a letter, find 
A male hog. ---- 
Add a letter, find 
A flat piece of 
lumber, 

3. A vehicle --- 
Add a letter, find 
To be interested 
in. 
Add a letter, find 
Sign to denote some- 
thing omitted. = ----- 

4. An Asiatic country. ----- 
Add a letter, find 
A native Ameri- 

Add a letter, find 
A state in the 
Middle West. 

5. To be in favor of 
something. 
Add a letter, find 
Building for mili- 
tary defense. 
Add a letter, find 
The Roman 
numeral XL. _ 


oe 
Red 
By Isabel Williams 


The six-letter words defined be- 
low all contain the word “red.” 
The “red” is given, but you must 
supply the missing letters to com- 
plete the words. 

1. Re--d- (To live, dwell). 

2. Re--d- (That which cures a 
disease). 

3. Re---d (Prize for merit). 

4, --re-d (Having keen insight). 

5. Re---d (To slow down). 

6. Re--d- (To move back). 

7. Re---d (To look at closely). 

8. R---ed (Elevated). 

9. Re---d (To cause to remem- 
ber). 

10. --re-d (Brought into _har- 
mony). 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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A Day in March 
By Judith Estlick (9 years) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


About seven o'clock the sun comes 


u 
chee, gay, and bright 
Nodding a good morning to me, 
To the moon goodby until to- 
night 
At eleven o'clock a cloud comes 
Oh, me! look what it brings, 
A great big wind; then it rains, 
and rains, and rains. 
The winds blow harder, the rains 
beat down; 
The next time I look out there’s 
snow on the ground. 
And if you think I’m kidding about 
a March day, 
Come to Indiana and stay. 


Horse with Bubble Gum 


By Nilah Jane Gunnette (12 
years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Down on the race track Number 
One 
There’s a horse chewing bubble 


gum. 
There! The man shot a gun. 
Now the horses start to run. 
There they go over the track; 
Nobody thinks they will come back. 
The horse with bubble gum comes 
to the finish line; 
The rest of the horses seem to be 
blind. 
Quiet! Now they're going to an- 
nounce the winner. 
I'm telling you he’s no beginner. 
The horse that won is Number One, 
The one over there chewing bubble 


gum. 
I'm telling you that Number Two 
Was feeling mighty blue. 
So Number One had lots of fun 
Sharing his prize, a piece of bubble 


gum. 
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Snowflakes 


By Carolyn Holum (10 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


When I got up this morning, 
There before my eyes 

I saw some little snowflakes 
Falling from the sky. 


Some were trimmed with lace, 
Others shaped like a star— 

Just like a soft white blanket, 
All around the yard. 


But when the sun comes out 
And melts them all away, 

I hope that they'll come back 
Another winter day. 


oe 


The Sandman 
By Susan Elliott (9 years) 
Danville, Va. 


Here comes the sandman 
Over that hill, 

Here he comes tiptoeing, 
And no sand does he spill. 


He comes in your window, 
Sprinkles sand in your eyes. 

Then he tiptoes out safely 
And him no one spies. 


With the sand in your eyes 
You are happily sleeping, 
And you don’t awaken 
Till gray dawn is peeping. 


Never Mind March Wind 
By Arthur Schwartz (9 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Never mind, March, we know 

When you blow 

You’re not really mad 

Or angry or bad. 

You're only blowing the winter 
awa 

To get the world ready for April 
and May. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


By Jill Gallehue (9 years) 
Bushnell, Il. 


On St. Patrick’s Day we all wear 
green— 

A shamrock or the prettiest ribbon 
ever seen. 

We are celebrating a very special 
birthday 

Of an Irish saint, so they say. 

I hope this one brings a happy time 

For all your friends and mine. 

You may hear a little bird singing 
a song, 

Bringing the word, that spring is 
coming along. 

Oh, this is such a happy, happy, 
sight! 

I’m sure the day will be quite all 


right. 
oe 


Playmates 


By Gretchen Bachman (11 years) 
Jamesville, N. Y. 


I love to play with my playmate. 
She is my very own size. 

We play our flutes together 
And they always harmonize. 


We play we're riding horses, 
We race and whinny and neigh. 
We're full of having our fun 
By the ending of the day. 


Springtime Flowers 
By Mary Jo Carrier (10 years) 
Ludington, Mich. 


Daffodils are pretty, 
And so are roses, too. 

I wish that they would bloom 
The whole year through. 


I wish the snow would melt; 
It covers up the ground. 
The flowers then could bloom 
The whole year round, 
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White Winter 


By Jo Anne Warren (11 years) 
Lubbock, Tex. 


When I woke up this morning 
The world was shining white, 

It seemed as if it had been washed 
While I slept last night. 


Snow covers ground, 
It covers the trees, 

And out in the cold 
My nose seems to freeze. 


The pond and the lake 
Are covered with ice 
So white, so bright, 
So sparkling, so nice, 


And in winter sunlight 
Everything seems white. 


My Kitty Cat 
By Peggy McGill (9 years) 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I have a cat named Kitty Red 

Who jumps into my dolly’s bed. 

And there he slumbers all the day 

Till I come home from school, to 
play. 

And when I try to wake him up, 


-He lies back down and cuddles up. 
Will someone please tell me what- 


to do 
To make my little kitty shoo? 


Sweet Belle Cara 


By Susan Bobbitt (6 years) 
Albion, Mich. 


I have a baby sister 
As paPPy as can be. 

I think she smiles sometimes 
And looks at me. 


Her name is Sweet Belle Cara, 

And I love her all the day. 
When she gets a little older 
- We can run and play. 


My Dog 
By Billy Davison (7 years) 
Cicero; IN. 
I had a little dog 
As clean as could be, 


Everywhere I went 
He would follow me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Dog 
By Ilonka Harrington (11 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I have a dog so jolly and gay; 

She romps and plays with me each 
day. 

Her little leash is colored green; 

She’s the cutest dog I've ever seen. 


In winter she plays on the frosty 
ground, 

Running in circles round and 
round. 

We run, and run, and run, and run, 

I get worn out, but it’s lots of fun. 


By night she’s tired, a sleepy-head, 
And she cuddles into her snug, 
warm bed. 
She’s slumbering sweetly, or so it 
seems. 
I hope she has lots of pleasant 
dreams. SK 


Once a Year 
By Bernadette Blum (6 years) 
Waterbury, Conn. 


It’s so nice to have a birthday 
Come around once a year. 
It makes me feel so big, 


When the first of March is near. 


March Winds 


By Jackie Linneman (11 years) 
Madison, Tenn. 


Feel the cold March winds blow! 

Around the corner, down the street 
they go. 

Boys and girls waiting to start to 
school— 

Don, Bob, and Maggie O’Toole 

The March winds make them oh, 
so cold. 


Indeed the March winds must be 
bold! 

Around the corner, down the street, 

The March winds swirl around my 
feet. 


Ha, ha! Ha, ha! the March winds 
seem to say. 


They surely do like to play! 


School Days 
By Jewel Ambrogini (11 years) 
Essex, Mont. 


I go to school day by day, and 
mostly get A’s and B’s. I am the 
only one in my grade, you see, so 
I can go as fast as I want to go. 

My brother and my sister work 
all day long in school, too. We 
have to go ten miles to school, so 
you see we don’t have long to play. 
There are only twelve children in 


my school, and we have seven 


grades. 
oe 
The Mouse 
By Donna May Dudgeon (10 
years) 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Once all mice were allowed to 
run around in people’s houses and 
do as they pleased. They were not 
afraid of people, either. 

But one mouse thought he was 
allowed to do more than all the 
rest. He ran around chewing things 
and making holes in blankets and 
things like that. 


Well, this got all the other mice’ 


into trouble. The farmer had made 
them nice warm beds and fed them 
bread, crackers, cheese, and all good 
foods. But this made the farmer 
mad, so he put the mice out of his 
house, and he said that they could 
never come in again. And it was all 
the one mouse’s fault. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


The March wind is blowing gaily here at Unity Farm. It pushes us 
strongly as we walk and makes us want to run happily before it. The 
wind is telling us that spring is on its way. Perhaps it is not spring where 
you are as you read this letter, but: 

“God made each season 
And everything in it; 
We know that’s the reason 
We love every minute.” 

We are happy that each day’s mail brings us more members for our 
Good Words Booster Club. The purpose of the club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. 
Our club meetings are held each month on these pages where we pub- 
lish as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. 

One need not be a subscriber to WEE WisDoM in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There 
are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just write 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad 


to mail you an application blank. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying very 
hard to keep the rules and pledge. 
I seem to make more friends now 
that I have become a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
Many times when I lose my temper 


I try to stop and think why the © 


person acted or spoke as he or she 
did. Trying to understand others 
helps me to make friends. 

I am inclosing twenty-five cents 
for the club pin. I believe it will 
help me remember the pledge and 
rules.—Robin. 


You are a wise member of 
our happy club, Robin. You re- 
member that the same God wis- 
dom that made our wonderful 
world and all that is in it, will 
help you to understand your- 
self and others, too. When 
we understand why others 
speak or act as they do, we al- 
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ways have a more loving feel- 
ing toward them. The way to 
be a friend is to be loving, un- 
derstanding, patient, unselfish, 


and happy. 


Dear Barbara: Our neighbor has 
a little white part-Persian kitten 
with bright blue eyes. One morn- 
ing when our neighbor went out 
to the shed where the kitten sleeps, 
she found that her pet was missing. 
My sister and I searched all day 
for it. Finally I repeated The Prayer 
of Faith. That night when our 
neighbor went out to see how her 
chickens were, there was the little 
kitten! I know that God answered 
my prayers and that He answers 
every prayer.—Jo Ann. 


We are glad the dear little 
kitten came back home! And, 


Jo Ann, every ptayer is heard, 
and every prayer is answered. 
If they are not always answered 
in just the way we planned for 
them to be, we remember that 
God’s plans are better than 
ours. We know that God has 
planned to give us more good 
than we can know or ask for. 
And we pray to understand 
God’s plan and prepare to re- 
ceive greater good. 


sk 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am sorty 
that I didn’t write to you sooner, 
but I kept forgetting. I read a let- 
ter from a Booster who said that 
she was going to write to you each 
time a WisDOM. arrived. She 
wrote that the pretty magazine 
cover reminded her to write, and 
I am going to try to follow her 
happy plan. I know The Prayer of 
Faith well, and I am going to learn 
the tune of “Sun of My Soul” so 
that I can sing it. I am inclosing 
twenty-five cents for the club pin. 
—Roger (Canada). 

Other Booster members are 
following the plan of writing 
to me on the day that WEE 
WIsDOM comes to them. They 
find it helpful, and I am sure 
you will, too. The club pin, on 
which is engraved the likeness 
of the three wise monkeys, has 
been mailed to you, Roget. 
This little pin will help you to 
remember to see only good, 
hear only good, and do only 
good. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 would like to 
join the Good Words Booster Club. 
Will you please send me an ap- 
plication blank? I have been get- 
ting WEE Wispom for several years 
and I think it is wonderful. I like 
the Spartans best of all. They seem 
so understanding. I shall try to be 
a faithful member.—Sallie. 

Welcome to our club, Sallie! 
We are happy to send you an 
application blank and the club 
rules. Other members, too, like 
the Spartans. They seem like 
members of the Good Words 
Booster Club acting out the 
club pledge in all their adven- 


tures. 
oe 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am very 
proud to be a member of the 
Booster Club. I know The Prayer 
of Faith by heart now. I have 
found out that whenever I smile, 
the whole world smiles back at me. 
Whenever I’m discouraged I say 
The Prayer of Faith, and then I 
find the task much easier than I 
had thought. 

I have a brother who delights 
in teasing me, so one day I decided 
that instead of getting angry, I 
would just smile back at him. 
When he saw that I refused to get 
angry, he turned around and left 
me. By doing these things, I feel 
that I am trying to — the good 
tules of the Booster Club.—Movita 
(British West Indies). 


You are a good Booster for 
right thoughts, right words, 
right deeds, Movita, and our 
love and blessings are with you 
always. We all want to be kind 
and good, We may sometimes 
act rude, as your brother did 


k kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


when he teased you, but deep 
within us we are really wanting 
to be patient and loving and 
kind. When you remembered to 
smile, you helped your brother 
to remember to be kind, too. 


Dear Barbara: 1 should like to 
become a member of the Booster 
Club, so that I can learn to be a 
kinder and better boy. I am going 
to live by The — of Faith from 
now on. My two brothers and I go 
to Sunday school and Junior Ser- 
mon every Sunday, and my mother 
teaches a class and plays the piano 
for the primary department. We 
should all like to join the Booster 
Club.— Edward. 

Family clubs are fun, Ed- 
ward, and we are happy to send 
you four application blanks and 
a folder of helpful .directions. 
If other readers should like to 
have a club in your family, 
with your friends, or with your 
class at school or at Sunday 
school, I shall be glad to help 


you, too. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
read the letters that other children 
send in, and it seems to me that 
they are a lot happier if they be- 
long to and follow the rules of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I find 
it helps me gain new friends and 
keep old ones, if I follow this cer- 
tain rule: Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you. I 
should like to have an application 
blank.—Elizabeth. 

Members of the Good Words 


Booster Club are happy boys 


and girls, Elizabeth. We are 
happy because in all our work, 
in all our play, in all we do, 
in all we say, we try to take the 
road that’s right. An applica- 
tion blank has been mailed to 
you, and we are looking for- 
ward to welcoming you into 
our club. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Judy Winkler (11), 5976 Car- 
melita Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif.; Dorothy Hislop (10), 1149 
Almond Ave., Redding, Calif; 
Penny Crowe (12), 823 University 
St., Fresno 4, Calif.; Evelyn 
Schlemmer (12), Chestnut Ridge, 
Bethel, Conn.; Mary Jo Juell (13), 
800 Taylor Ave., Evansville, Ind.; 
Patty Gray (10), 800 E. 7th St, 
Newton, Kans.; Mary Beck (9), 
N. 21st St., Belle Plaine, Iowa; 
Carolyn Garner (11), P.O. Box 
207, Mansfield, La.; Donna Rae 
Garey (12), 902 W. Division St., 
Downs, Kans.; Nancy Kuckle 
(11), 205 Scenic Drive, Covington, 
Ky.; Deanna Rugg (11), East 
Stoneham, Maine; Barbara Bullock 
(10), Rte. 2, Preston, Md.; Joyce 
Appelfeller (10), Rte. 1, Mount 
Victory, Ohio; Kathy Fisher (9), 
Rte. 1, Avard, Okla.; Suzanne 
Stotts (11), 833 N. 2nd, Ponca 
City, Okla.; Paul Eisenbrie (13), 
Rte. 4, Box 108, Zieglerville, Pa. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


MARY ANNE 


Designed by Rovida Nesbit 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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The Snowball Game 
By Laura Arlon 


HIS GAME is lots of fun 

to play at a party. You will 
need twelve small “snowballs” 
made from cotton batten, a 
spatula or cake turner (Mother 
will have one in her kitchen) 
and a pie tin. 

To play, scatter the “‘snow- 
balls” on an open newspaper 
spread on the floor. Each play- 
er, in turn, kneels beside the 
paper and is blindfolded. He is 
given the spatula to hold in one 
hand and the pie tin in the oth- 
er. He must try to pick up the 
snowballs on the spatula and 
place them in the pie tin. Each 
time he empties the spatula in- 
to the pie tin counts as one 
turn. Each player is given ten 
turns. The winner, of course, 
is the player who succeeds in 
placing the most ‘snowballs’ 
in the pie tin. 

This game is not only fun 
for the person playing, but it is 
fun to watch. The cotton 
“snowballs” are so light that 
the player cannot tell when he 
has one on the spatula. It is fun- 
ny to watch him carefully place 
nothing at all in the pie tin. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Nine Guesses 
1. Shoe 2. Chair 3. Tree 4. Pencil 
5. River 6. Clock 7. Eye 8. Ocean 
9. Goblet 
1. Set 2. Pet 3. Get 4. Top 5. Got 
6. Cot 7. Pot 8. Rot 9. Cop 


What Games Do I Play? 
Hide and Seek, Tag, Farmer in 
the Dell. 
Red 


1. Reside. 2. Remedy. 3. Reward. 
4. Shrewd. 5. Retard. 6. Recede. 7. 
Regard. 8. Raised. 9. Remind. 10. 
Agreed. 

Growing Words 

1. Pea, pear, pearl. 2. Boa, boar, 
board. 3. Car, care, caret. 4. India, 
Indian, Indiana. 5. For, fort, forty. 


WHAT 
MARCH WIND 
DID FOR JOHNNY 


One day March Wind 
went out to wander around 
and about and do all the thi 
good March Wind is suppo 


pushed a yellow tiger kitten along until her fal 
was all rumpled up and her tail fuzzed out. 
When he came to a field where two boys were 
trying to fly their kites, he lifted the kites up 
into the sky so high the boys could hardly see 
them. 

Next March Wind began to blow down street 
after street, rattling the windows and banging 
the shutters to let people know that he was 
there and that his sister, Spring Wind, would 
be coming soon. Finally March Wind came te 


a little brown house that stood all by i i pall on/ 
= 


because he was so very lonesome. 
Now March Wind has a kind heart, 4 


ew the copy of 
room. You see, 


stories about healthy, happy boys and girls. It 
also has poems, pictures, puzzles, and things 
to do. The next time March Wind looked in at 
Johnny’s window, Johnny was smiling as he 
)) read WEE WISDOM; and March Wind went 
Wy happily off to go on tapping at windows and 

y telling people that Spring Wind was coming. 
i You can do as March Wind did! 
Send WEE WISDOM to your shut-in 
friends. A year’s subscription costs 

¢ jars just $2. 
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That is, it’s for you if you are 13 or over. You is the teen-agers’ magazine 
that comes from the same publishers as Wee Wisdom. Everything in You is 
designed to please you, now that you are in your teens. For instance, the stories 
in You are not far-fetched and unrealistic; they are stories about the world you 
live in and the people you know. : 

You like a magazine that tells you how to live more happily and more suc- 
cessfully. You does just that. Besides numerous articles, many of them by 
well-known personalities, You contains all these departments which are de- 
voted to helping you: 

Let’s Talk It Over—a column of helpful advice on your own 
individual teen-age problems. 
Teen Topics—topics of current interest, true stories, and pic- 
tures to keep you up-to-date on everything. 
Conquerors—true-life stories of teen-agers who have tri- 
umphantly conquered personal problems. 
Between the Lines—the Bible interpreted so that you can - 
understand it better and apply its teachings in your life. 
Treasure Mapping—an inspiring page that shows you how to 
put your dreams into pictures and make them come true. 
Of course, you want a magazine to be as full of fun as Wee Wisdom is, so 
here are just a few of the entertaining features you will find in You: 
Photo Feature—inspirational ideas presented through descriptive pho- 
tography. 
Do It Yourself—a page of interesting and useful handicraft ideas for 
hobbyists. | 
Tri-Crostics—the most fas- 
cinating puzzles you 
have ever worked. 

You has all this and lots more, 
too. It is just crammed with bright 
features; and a year’s subscription 
is priced at only $1. Send for You 
magazine right away and get set 
for a whole year of wonderful 
reading. 
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